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becomes of less force as the increment diminishes,
but always exists unless we take the limit of the ratio
of the increments, instead of that ratio.

How well this answers to our previously formed
ideas on such subjects as direction, velocity, and
force, has already appeared.

THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS.

We now proceed to the Integral Calculus, which
is the inverse of the Differential Calculus, as will after-
wards appear.

We have already shown, that when two functions
increase or deer erne without limit, their ratio may either
increase or decrease without limit, or may tend.to
some finite limit. Which of these will be the case de-
pends upon the manner in which the functions are re-
lated to their variable and to one another.

This same proposition may be put in another form,
as follows: If there be two functions, the first of which
decreases without limit, on the same supposition which
makes the second increase without limit, the product
of the two may either remain finite, and never exceed
a certain finite limit; or it may increase without limit,
or diminish without limit.

For example, take cos0 and tantf. As the angle 6
approaches a right angle, cosfl diminishes without
limit; it is nothing when 6 is a right angle; and any
fraction being named, 6 can be taken so near to a
right angle that cos0 shall be smaller. Again, as $
approaches to a right angle, tan0 increases without
limit; it is called infinite when $ is a right angle, by
which we mean that, let any number be named, how-
ever great, $ can be taken so near a right angle that
tantf shall be greater. Nevertheless the product cos0Xd
